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oN, GOODSELL, EDITOR. 


IMPROVED PLOUGH. 

We have examined a cast iron plough belong- 
ing to Wm. Wiard, called by him his patent Ea- 
cle plough for which he informed us that he had 
taken out letters patent for some improvement up- 
on the common cast ploughs; we also examined 
a certificate signed by several farmers of Livings- 
‘on county, Who had this kind of plough, recom- 
mending it in strong terms, as superior to other 
cast ploughs which they hadused The sample 
plough which we examined, was certainly a very 
fine piece of mechanism; and the proportion of it 
was such as to render it very light according to 
its strength. The manner of securing the point 
and land side was different from most others, and 
was atonce, what we should consider simple, and 
yet effectual. We would recommend those ens 
are about purchasing a plough, to examine one 0 
this kind. Although we have improved this in- 
strument until we think it is near perfection, yet 
perhaps there may be very important improve- 
nents made upon them hereafter, and should those 
made by Mr. Wiard be appoved by farmers gen- 
crally, he will be sure to receive the thanks of the 
agricultural part of community, and perhaps that 
patronage which will reward him for any time he 
may have spent in studying the improvement. 


KEEPING FRUIT. 

Undoubtedly the best method of preserving 
truit for winter is to pack it down in dry sand. 
Let the fruit for this purpose be picked before it is 
ver ripe and spread them under cover for a week 
or more todry, after which, let it be packed and 
Kept in a codl place (the lower the temperature, 
the better provided it is above freezing point, ) un- 
'\l within a few days of the time when it is to be 
ised, when it should be exposed to the air where 
‘he temperature is warmer, so as to render it 
pe —s ripe. When grapes are put down which 

re intended to be kept until spring, they should 
‘e put in jars which can be covered so as to ren- 
er them air tight. The best sand for this pur- 
se is clean beach sand, which is rather fine 
hain otherwise, which should be rendered perfect- 
dry by being spread upon boards under cover 
‘by putting it in a hot oven. If pit sand is us- 
‘d, it should be washed before drying, to free it 
rom the fine earth which may be mixed with it. 
ommence by putting a layer of sand in the bot- 
i’ of the jar, then a layer of clusters, from 








‘ 


hich all the imperfect grapes have been separa- 
‘cd, then a layer of sand and so alternately un- 
| the jar is full. It should be gently shaken that 
‘ne sand may enter and fill all the spaces between 
the fruit, then cover air tight, and if all the process 
has been rightly conducted they will keep a year. 
Apples, pears, and quinces when put down it 
Sand preserve their flavor better and keep nach 
longer than in any other way with which we are ac- 
quainted. And there is one great advantage in it; 
“len oue of them rots, if well packed, it does not 
‘feet the others. Saw dust and chaff are often 


_ 


used for the above purpose, but unless there is 
much pains taken to prepare the saw dust, it is 
apt to communicate a bad flavor to the fruit, and 
chaff when used is apt to mould, by which the 
fruit becomes spoiled. "We would remind our far- 
mers that apples sold last June in this market for 
about two dollars per bushel, and if they would 
obtain that price next June, they must prepare for 
it in the fall. As much depends upon preparing 
an article for market as in raising it. 





HOPS. 

In years past the cultivation of hops has been 
attended with an intoxicating profit. ‘The conse- 
quence has been that so many embarked in it, 
that the market has been overstocked, and the price 
has consequently declined until it is below its lev- 
el as a remuneration for agricultural services. — 
This should not discourage the farmer, for should 
our government become fixed in any course of 
policy and pursue it for a length of, time suffi- 
cient for the regulation of home industry, raising 
hops will be as good business as raising corn; as 
both would find their proper level, and neither 
would be pursued beyond that point which would 
afford a compensation for the labor bestowed.— 
Therefore let those who have hop yards, bestow 
upon them When circumstances will permit, so 
‘much labor and attention as will serve to produce 
and secure the crop in fine condition. It has been 
said that hops which had been kept over the sea- 
son were not as good as when used the first year; 
of course the farmers have thought themselves 
bound to sell them as soon as harvested, whether 
ithey fetched a high or iow price. This is not cor- 
‘rect; if hops are well packed they may be kept for 
years without any material deterioration in qual- 
ity, and we were told by the greatest brewer in 
‘London, the hon. Robert Barclay, that he kept a 
istock of hopson hand equal to three years consump- 
ition, to prevent being subject to the fluctuations of 
the market. As the season has now arrived for 
harvesting hops, we would recommend our hop 
‘farmers to use the same dilligence in securing their 
crops as heretofore; let them be well packed, and 
ishould the market be dull keep them on hand; it is 
'a bad policy to try to force off an article which is 
‘not perishable at a low price. Therefore secure 
‘the crop well and lay them by as money at in- 
‘terest, and be assured that few people will em- 
‘bark in a kind of business which they consider @- 
'verdone, and when the demand exceeds the sup- 


iply there will be an increase in price. 








September is a month of joy and gladness.— 
All nature seems striving for priority to offer first 
her fruits all blushing in perfection for the use of 
man.’ “To eat and drink, and enjov the good of 
lone’s labor, is wisdom,” said the wise man. So 
‘let itbe. How absurd it would be in us who have 
toiled through the seasons to prepare a universal 
‘banquet, not to partake of it, and that with thank- 
‘ful hearts. This is a season above all others, 
when if a man has one single grain of liberality 
‘in him, it will manifest itself. Whois there a- 
imong us that can sit under his fruit tree all bend- 


| THE SEASON 





ing with its load, ever and anon dropping her 
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choicest specimens as if to invite his appetite, and 
witness with indifference the modest, lingering, 
longing eye of some unobtrusive child, the indo- 
lence of whose parents, or perhaps some undeser- 
ved misfortune, has deprived of the means of sup- 
plying their offspring with a share of the luxu- 
ries of the season, who with appetites keen and 
unsatiated as a mother’s love, whose moral lessons 
have never yet surrendered their influence to the 
temptations, and who in their silence exhibit in 
their countenances, in the hand writing of the A/l- 
mighty, such an appeal to the heart of him that is 
favored, and which can not be misunderstood, as 
would melt a Shylock into compassion. We say 
if there can be any such amongst us who could 
withstand those silent, innocent appeals, and not 
distribute liberally as the God of nature has dis- 
tributed unto hun, that man has never yet enjoyed 
the supreme happiness of the season, and must be 
incapable of sympathizing with him whose mind, 
exalted above the influence of avarice, finds a doub- 
le enjoyment’in supplying the wants of others. 





CIDER CASKS. 

The season for making cider is at hand, and it 
is impossible to have good cider without clean 
casks, therefore there should be no time lost in ex- 
amining them. Unless they have been attended 
to as they ought to have been, some are sour, oth- 
ers musty, and some have lost their hoops. When 
a cask has become very musty we know of no 
way to cleanse it perfectly; it should be rejected, 
but where they are only sour, soaking them with 








lime water may render them fit for use. Some 
may think that an old cask, if itis a little musty, 
will answer to take to market—but they should 
recollect that first rate articles are best for market, 
and attended with most profit, therefore they 
should either clean their casks or keep the poor 
ones at home and as a punishment for their neg- 
jigence, drink the cider from them. 


PEACH TREES. 

A letter to the editor of the Genesee Farmer, 
from a gentleman in Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
says—‘ I am not aware that any thing better has 
been adopted in regard to the preservation of the 
Peach tree than the practice which has lately ob- 
tained in this place, of taking away a few inches 
of the earth round the roots of the trees in the fall 
and spring, and pouring hot soap suds over them. 
I have generally taken pains to clean the roots of 
the gum which has oozed out from the wounds 
made by the worms, and then poured warm brine 
‘over them; my trees look as thrifty as any I have 
| seen, but I dont know that the experiment has 
‘been sufficiently tested to say it will always suc- 
ceed; it might be well for those who have failed 
by other means to try it.” 











GRAPES. 

We have received a box of grapes from a gen- 
tleman of Cleaveland, Ohio. They have arrived 
in perfect safety, being as fresh as when first 
picked. In size and color, they correspond with 
the Schuylkill Muscatel. ‘They are not sufficient- 
ly ripe to judge of their qualities, but have no doubi 
ibut they will prove an excellent wine grape. We 
/have the promise from the same gentleman of sey 
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eral other kinds, amongst which the Fox grape of 
several varieties, and chicken grapes are named. 
We shall give our readers an account of them 
when they shall have arrived at perfection. 


From the New-England Fa mer. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, at a meeting, held at the 
Hall of the Institution, on Saturday the 
7th of Aug. 1831. 

The President, H. A. S. Dearborn, made 
the following report. 

The annexed letters have been re eived 
from Doct. J. B. Van Mons of Louvain, in 
Belgium, the most successful and distinguish- 
ed cultivator of new varieties of fruits, and) 
especially Pears, in moderntimes. A large! 
portion of his life has been devoted to this’ 
highly interesting and useful pursuit, and) 
the gardens of Europe and this country are) 
embellished with the magnificent products of} 
his industry and science. He has not only) 
announced a novel theory for obtaining ame-' 
liorated fruits, but has so skilfully applied it: 
in his own celebrated gardens that his name) 
has become illustrious, among the horticul-| 
turists of all nations. His liberality towards 
this society merits our gratitude, while his as-| 
surances of continued favors, cannot fail of 
being eminently beneficial to its members, | 
individually,as well as to the whole country. | 

Lovain, Fer. 28, 1831. 

Sir—At the time (20th of Feb.) I trans- 
mitted to you a bundle of scions, I was ex- 
cluded from my large garden, in conse-|| Leon Leclerc. 
quence of its being inundated. I therefore!) The engravings have been put into a port- 
could include in the package only such va-| folio and placed in the Library of the Soci- 
rieties as were to be found in my two other | ety. 
ettoen ties from 67 Cy elgg, os the ie, Seaneant Sata 

ater, ’ ¢ TXT) ; r , 

second bundle, composed, as was the first, | SINGULAR "a eat ITH REGARD 

of such varieties as I possess, of the greatest | ” | se elit Ft ! 

merit and of very recent production. I add'| _ Mr. FessENDEN.— Ihe following unques- |the particulars of the gg We have 

a variety of 1830, which, after having been) tionable fact may be interesting to those, | given the address of Mr. Smith above, that 

pronounced exquisite, by amateurs, f have| who are fond of physiviogical inquiries, | Persons wishing further information may be 

designated by your name. The trees in my \though it will be of little practical use in able to obtain it from him direct.— American 
garden have run a great risk of being cut, New England, where the fig is rarely known. | Farmer. 

down, to be used in the construction of bar- || Having read in the Ainerican Farmer, a let-| Sistas wach diiiind te Mein 

ricades. I should have been consoled by) ter from a gentleman in Florida, stating.) pi tire. in Pine street, ar | leeeaeadhnay- 

the motive which induced such a noble em-) that the ripening of figs could be surprising tes avn of aaa ee silk aes - ' — a 

ployment of them. The hands of the ladies ly hastened, by the application of sweet oil! The erent . la “d po 1. “ pen a 

were armed with the axes for effecting their to the flat, or as it is called, the drop end of tle filled vith tg ates a ie fire to 

destruction, the men were called into battle. | the fruit, Lresolved to try it on a tree, in my ke " . ; c he eer * as * ae the 

But why should [ have murmured at an, hot house, then covered with unripe figs.—| eG ant wi gee ' nd reg oye a = 

event, produced under such peculiar cir-||The fig like the fruit of the vine, and peach, | which . eet nih op ir en he = hole 

cumstances. My labor of thirty-eight years||attain a certain size, and then remain station- || eee dl P ee : < as =< : urd ea 

might have been lost, but it would have con-| ary for several weeks, until it begins to col- | 8°e on sce: Aelerenne off. Six females are t , 
‘ ' . ._ | employed in reeling, but they able to reel 

tributed to enable me to die a Frew Citt-) or, when its volume, in three or four days, is || , ar Oe ‘Es : are filature is 

ZEN. Still J should have experienced regret|/greatly increased, often doubled, and even! oan sir pantie ag: > ot a of 

in not having it in my power to offer you) trebled. i r adgendn nero Pc ce Poe terial- 

scions, which would have been destroyed. My figs were dark green, showing no ten-| i ees ' prongs Bi ae ap eng sonnet 

The packages may not reach you for some!|dency to ripen. Itook about a third of a)” cueongg _— ig age a — a che 
time, but let that not induce you to doubt of | teaspoonful of sweet oil, and dipping my fin- pe cggg e ailk « , - i” tien th about 
success in using the grafts which it contains.|| ger in it, I rubbed it very slightly over every || UtUre aS SS SESS Ones. 


1} 


° ° " 1| . seve arsanp , } “S$ el ht. 
Ishould remind you that some scions, which|| alternate fig, leaving the others untouched, seven dollars a pound, sometimes eig 
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and Horticulture. I have been transferred 
to the faculty of medicine. 

I send you a few engravings of my Pomo- 
graphie Belgique Moderne. This work ap- 
pearsin the Revue des Revues, but as it is 
published in distinct parts, you shall be fur- 
nished with acomplete copy, when it is more 
advanced. 

I pray you, sir, to be assured of my very 
high esteem. J. B. Van Mons. 

Henry A. S. Dearporn, 

Pres. of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 

Catalogue of the Pear Scions sent to the Mass. 
Hort. Society, by Doct. Van Mons,—same as 
those sent to the Messrs. Prince, for a list of which 
see page 278, of the Genesee Farmer. 

The engravings of the pears which were 
presented by Doct. Van Mons, represent the 
following varieties. 

Vicompte-De-Spoelberch 

Henri-Van Mons. 

Innominee. 

Bezy Vact. 

Serrurier D Automne. 

Beurre Spense. 

Delices D’Hardenpont. 

Brandes, (Saint Germain) 

Frederic-De-Wurtemburg, 

Fondante -Des-Bois. 

Beurre Curtet. 

Beurre D’Aremberg, formerly called Col- 
mar Des-Champs Beurre Des Orphelins and 
Beurre D’ Hardenpont. 

Colmar Bonnet. 


September 1'7, 183). 


No doubt rash men will be found, 
pretend, that the modus operandi is quite cle 

to their favored minds, but for myself r ar 
contented with clearly settling the face 
admiring the inscrutable operations of nat 
It is possible, that this curious fact may lead 
to some other practical uses as to other fries 


Joun Lowe xt. 


who will 


am 
and 


re, 


Roxbury, Sept. 2, 1831 





Castor O1n For LamPs.--A discove; 
'which bids fair to become of considey 
|importance to the agricultural commu 
land especially to the western country, 
lrecently been made by Isaac Smith 
Eastville, Northampton county, Virginia, by 
which he is able to render castor oil fully e- 
qual tothe best winter sperm for burning in 
lamps. We have tried the prepared oil, wit) 
a sample of which we were politely furnish. 
ed by his son, Francis H. Smith of this 
icity, the inventor of the excellent instrument 
of music called the harmonicon or musical 
‘glasses. We trimmed a double wick lamp 
with the oil, and it was left burning five 
| hours and a half without being touched, du. 
ring which time it afforded a large and high- 
ly luminous flame, perfectly free from sinoke 
or the least degree of offensive smell. The 
jtubes and wick were entirely free from crust 
jtull within the last half hour. The wick 
| was raised considerably higher than we were 
‘ever able to raise it in burning the best sperm, 
thus affording a much larger flame; and yet 
the consumption of oil did not appear to be 
igreater than usual inburning sperm. The 
preparation of the oii reduces the price about 
nine per cent. so that allowing the price of 
castor oil to be 95 cents, the cost of the pre- 
pared oil will be 86 cents per gallon. As 
Mr. Smith intends to take a patent for his 
jimprovement, we are not at liberty to give 
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were sent me from New-York, by my eleve || as a test of the effects. At the end of 3 days, | 
Gerard,were two yearsand ahalf onthe way, |, the color of most of those touched with oil, 
still I grafted them by copulation, upon a-|| began to change, and the size to increase, | 
dult trees one on each branch, and not any| and now on the fifth day they have nearly | 
ofthem failed. Jt wasin the middle of Sep-|| the color of mature figs, and are twice and 
tember. A scion is never too old, or rather|\three times as large, as those not touched | 
too dry, not to succeed, provided it has been|\ with oil, which still remain of a dark 
cut from a living tree, or from one that has|! color. 
not perished by a natural death. Artificial || It has long been familiar to Horticulturists, | 
death, such as that occasioned by deplanta-||that wounding the fruit of the fig, by a sharp | 
tion, does not injure, in the least, the excel |Instruinent, accelerates its ripening, as other! 
lence of the scion, fruits are prematurely ripened by the depre-| 
The suppression of the faculty of physical dation of insects; but the philosophy of it has' 
sciences and mathematics, in our university,||never been satisfactorily explained. The} 
Has putanend to my lectures on Chemistry” fact now proved is as difficult of explanation. |) 


sreen | a: 
e ‘staples of the country, and we shall en 
bly live to see it rival in importance the co 


This country must hold itself deeply i 
debted to the labors of the patriotic gentle: 


‘manabove named, for the cease ess efforts 


he has made during the last three years,to 1 
troduce the silk manufacture into the United 
States. Already we have abundant evidence 
that it is destined to become one of the greet 


ton of the south, or the manufactures of the 


east.——Sat. Bulletin. 





The New-York Polish committee have trams 
mitted to Gen. Lafayette, 20,000 francs, 45 the 
first remittance from New-York 
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vromthe New-York farmer. 
PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. _ 

Do you suppose, Mr. Fleet, that a plain, 
homespun man, like me, a Country Farmer, 
«hom you and some others have called a 
full bred and successful cultivator of the soil, 
sould so speak on paper, as to make w hat he 
has to say acceptable to the readers of the 
New-York Farmer? Practice, it 1s said, is 
the road to perfection: and yet practice Is 
aften compelled to stop far short of the de- 
‘ree of perfection prescribed in the theory. 
Never, in all my life, did I see the theory of 
fanily-government so beautifully perfect, as 
in my own tamily, Mr. Editer! But this, 
alas! was while I was a bachelor, and the 
fimily,and fainily-government, only the ideal 
of atheory. So it has fared, also, with my 
Avriculture. It has never yet come up to 
the perfection proposed, and perhaps never 
vill. One reason of which, probably, is, that 
theory assumes too much, This brings me 
‘o the starting-point of my purpose, in propo- 
sing to write afew numbers on the actual bu- 
siness of Agriculture, addressed directly to 
the understanding of practical men,my broth- 
ther Farmers. it appears to me, Mr. Edit- 
or, that men of this description do not furnish 


' 





adue proportion of the matter for our Agricul - 
tural Journals. ‘he writers seem not yet to 
have learned the distinction between theory 
and practice, Farming on paper, and on the 
svil. [fear they have not learned by experi-| 
ence. 

The citizen, charmed with the ideal of ru- 
ral life, about to retire to a Farm in the} 
country, maps his Farm, draws lines for fen-| 
ces, here a meadow, there fields of grain or, 
fruits, and crops always fine, of course. Here! 
his pig yard, poultry yard, and gouse-pasture. | 
Wherever written, there they stay, as orderly 
1s names can well be. Well, by-and-by, he 
isa Farmer. The crops are uncertain, in- 
sects destroy his fruit the fences are blown 
down by storms,or even the pretty little brook, | 
swollen to a torrent, sweeps them away, and) 
spreads desolation where it was to produce 
fertility! The pigs go wherever they can, 
often trespassing upon other inclosures, even | 
in despite of boys, dogs, negroes, and * close- 
fences,’ and the *gobblers’ are ‘free com- 
moners,’ while the horses and the cattle sick-} 
en or die, and Farming in short is found to be! 
quite another sort of business, in fact, with 
animals, onthe soil, or with their names on- 
ly, on paper! So it fares with the theory of 
a thing, or business, and so with the practice. 
{ff’armers would write more for Agricultu- 
ral Journals, and write from experience, 
these papers would be much more useful,and 
{ should hope, not less generally acceptable 
to their patrons. As guides, they would lead 
men securely, no small evidence of merit. 

Without promising much, 1 mean to de- 
vote a few hours to subjects of general inter- 
est to Farmers, in a perfectly straight-for- 
ward way, in which I shall speak plainly of 
many things, and as a man of years and ex- 
perience. If my example shall induce oth- 
er Farmers to adopt the same course, it will 
have been productive of some good. You 
need not fear much display of learning, too 
much of which is often even more detrimen- 
tal and disgusting, than too little, though this 
is badenough. ‘Think of itas we may, Far- 
ming is very much of a common-sense kind 
of business; and is, as I hope to show, pret- 
ty apt to be the occupation of common-sense 
men. ‘They are, universally if not haters of 











pedantry, certainly not among its admirers, | 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


In no one oc- 
cupation, is great conceit of learning, and 
little sense, so altogether pernicious, as in 
ours. A Country Farmer. 


THE COUNTRY FARMER.—No. I. 

Mr. Freret—The Fly-wheel of an En- 
gine, they say, adds nothing to its power, but 
that it is useful, in regulating the movements 
of the several parts. So, Mr. New-York 
Farmer, do my Sons, and Grandsons, call 
me ‘the fly-wheel of the Farm!’ Our crops 
of Corn and Potatoes, planted after the mid- 
dle of May, this year, are now perfectly har- 
vestable, 90 days from the planting ; that is, 
they are now exactly in such a state of ripe- 
ness, asto call for immediate ingathering, or 
siffer by even a very few days delay.— 
Some little greenness remains in a few leaves 
of the potatoe tops, but the roots have entire- 
ly done growing. ‘The corn is all a little 
more than out of the milk, some few of the 
leaves are yet green, and the stalks are full 
of rich and well ripened juices. For ma- 
nure, and fodder, these tops are now worth 
more than the expense of harvesting. We 
cut up the corn by the ground, shock it, and 
save even the husks, for fodder, as every good 
Farmer should do. 

From the 25th of August, there is time for 
great crops of weeds. We let none of our 
fields lie so long, without being cropped with 
something. It istherefore a busy time with 
us, as you may well suppose ; Winter grain is 
to be sown ; we have soime patches of low- 
land grass yet to cut, for hay; and besides 
the crops above mentioned, the orchards re- 
quire attention, as well to their fruit, as to 
nests of worms, that are destroying the leaves, 
and perhaps threatening the life of the trees. 
As we rely much on green dressings of the 
soil, several of our fields are sown to winter 
rye, after taking off the corn and potatoes; 
or to buckwheat, after wheat and rye. The 
buckwheat, we plough in, say when in_blos- 
som, or in all September, and harrow in win- 
ter rye upon it; or letit lie, for oats, corn, 
barley, or other spring grain. The winter 
rye, orrye and oats, still better for fall feed, 
makes rich pasturage, late in autumn, and 
early in spring, which is then ploughed in, for 
a spring green dressing, say by the middle of 
May, followed by crops of spring grain, corn, 
oats, or potatoes. The time for doing all 
this, you will observe, must be ascertained 
by observation, not by books. The ground, 
also should never be worked only when in a 
suitable state, as to dryness, warmth, and 
moisture. The soil of our Farm, is either a 
light sandy loam, or a gravel of slate stone, 
the argillite of the geologists. In order to 
decompose the slaty gravel, we whiten the 
surface of the ground with quick lime sown 
boad-cast, at every working of it by the 
plough, which changes the slate gradually 
into clay, and makes the soil a brown choco- 
late mold, warm, tenacious of moisture, and 
exceedingly productive. ‘To supply a due 
proportion of vegetable matter, we rely on 
greei-dressings, aided by lime. 

The nourishment of plants is produced by 
changes, going on in the soil, such as by fer- 
mentation, and, generally, decomposition.— 
To increase this action, and sometimes to 
hasten it, so as to save time, we plough in our 
green dressings, well whitened with quick- 
lime and gypsum, sown on the morning dew. 
Turnips and Carrots come into our course of 








cropping on asmall scale, but we rely more 
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eer not generally known, perhaps, as ex- fon clover and green-dressings, with the pas- 
{tensively as they should be. 


ture they afford, than on turnips, a crop 
rather over estimated, we think, for our hard 
winter climate, though well adapted for mil- 
der winters as in Great Britain. With an- 
other week, of favorable weather, we shall 
have sown all our fields of potatoes, and sown 
rye, or rye and oats, for late and early feed, 
and for green-dressings im the spring. Not 
a weed, bearing seed, will be seen in those 
fields which by and by will be clothed with 
a matting of rich, sweet, and delicious food 
for our stock, instead of lying waste for weeds 
and barrenness, an eye sore to the practiced 
husbandman. 

With what delight, Mr. Editor, I have jusi 
now seen three fields of our little Farm, the 
corn cut and shocked, the potatoes all hous- 
ed, anda very fine crop of the black rusty 
coat, their tops piled on the heaps of com- 
pest, and the suil neatly worked, sownto rye 
and oats,the surface whitened with quick- 
lime, like a March shower of Snow! The 





\° Fly-Wheel,’ my dear Sir, besides enjoying 
jall this in the fields, where as hearty and fine 


a set of grandsons are at work as ever made 
‘the heart of a patriarch glad, hears the hum 
‘of the Spinning-Wheel, on coming to the 
‘house. Days of my childhood! [love you; 
and O my good sainted Mother, never can I 
\think that F'arm-House my home, where 
\there is none of this music of the Spinning- 
|Wheel! It was thy music, the Harp-of-the 
‘Farm, and its fruits the Jewels of the Far- 
‘mer’s daughters, When I was a little Boy, a 
\Farmer’s Boy, the morning slumbers of 
spring were almost always broken by the 
notes of the wild birds, and by this Harp of 
the Farm-House, and the Spinner’s song.— 
Charmed alike with the beauties of out door, 
and in door nature, rural life and simplicity 
of character, this Harp of my ancestors has 
never been banished from my home. Asso- 
ciated with such recollections, the notes of 
the blue bird, phogbe bird, wren, and ‘half 
‘reasoning,’ half domesticated robin, are often 
heaxd from around their nests at my door, 
now in my old age, as if to keep alive the af- 
\fections of youth, and lead them gently from 
‘earth to heaven! 

In my next number, having here indica- 
‘ted some of the details of the business of the 
jactual Farmer, I shall attempt to exhibit, 
faithfully, a characteristic delineation of the 
‘Farmer's vocation. I know not how it has 
happended, but, almost universally, the peo- 
ple seem to underrate the intelligence, and 
knowledge, and mind, employed in all other 
pursuits than their own. Every body, who 
lean wield a goose-quill, put words in- 
to sentences,—and especially ifhe can talk 
learned nonsense in an unknown tongue, un- 
der the name of science,—assumes to teach 
us Farmers! In my Introductory number, 
‘these paper-F'armers were characteristically 
| defined, and I trust no one will misunderstani 
‘my meaning. In an ardent attachment to all 
‘that is usefulin science, the writer of these 
‘numbers yields in zeal tonoone, whatever may 
|be the nature of his avocations or pursuits. 
Sept. 1, 1831. 


xp The late terrible Hurricane in the West 
Indies was felt awfully at Aux Cayes. The town 
was completely inundated; water 3 feet deep in 
the streets ; town totally destroyed ; 160 lives lost ; 
famine threatened the remainder after the storm 
subsided, until succor was received at Port au 




















Prince. Two American vessels in the harbor at 
' Aux Cayes had not been heard of. 
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THE POMOLOGICAL MANUAL. 
We are indebted to Mr. Prince for a proof-sheet 
of a form of his Pomotocican Manvat, from 
which we copy the following :— 
PEACHES. 
Beauty or Virry. Pr. Cat. | 
Belle de Vitry, 
Admirable ust oa. | 
| 





Belle de Vitri. Dic. d Agric. 

The leaves of this tree are furnished at their) 
base with rounded glands; the flowers are of me-| 
dium size, and eleven to twelve lines* in breadth ;| 
the fruit is beautiful,and measures from twenty-six! 
to twenty-eight lines in height and often thirty ;) 
its diameter is in proportion from twenty-eight to! 
thirty, and sometimes even thirty-three or thirty-| 
four lines; its form has no peculiar characteristic; 
the longitudinal groove is not deep, but extends a. 


little beyond the summit of the fr uit, where there} an old catalogue of the Chartreux garden, that the | 
is a very small namelon or nipple; the skin 1s)) Gatharine was long since sent to France, under 


generally vélvety, almost entirely of te whitish | the name of La Belle Catharine, no trace of it is to 
green, except on the sunny side, which is slightly , 


washed with red; it separates readily from the 
flesh, which is white with the exception of that 


part next the stone, where it becomes slightly red- | 


dish; it is very succulent, and replete with juice 
of asweet, rich, and very pleasant flavor; the 
stone is large, oblong, swollen at the part next 
the point, and thin at the base; it is fifteen to six- 
teen lines in length, by about eleven in its greatest 
diameter. This peach attains its perfect maturity 
in the vicinity of Paris, at the end of September, 





it is sometimes met with producing small flowers, 
and that there also exists another variety with ve- 
ry large flowers which yields still larger fruit. 


Caruarine. Pr. cat. Pom. mag. Lang. Pom. 


Switz. Mil. Hitt. For. Lond. hort. cat. 

I extract the following description of this cling- 
stone variety from the Pomological Magazine. 

“ An old and very valuable variety, ripening in 
the end of September and beginning of October, 
and possessing far greater merit than any other of 
our late clingstone peaches. When fully matured, 
it is excellent and extremely beautiful; but to be 
eaten in perfection, it should have been gathered 
afew days. Itis said to force well, which is an 


l 





important quality ; for from want of solar heat in 
this climate, all the clingstone peaches acquire 
their flavor most perfectly in a forcing-house. It 
is an abundant bearer, and according to Forsyth, 
well adapted for tarts. 

“Tt is remarkable, that although it appears from 





} be found in the great French works on pomology. 
|| “In the catalogue of fruits cultivated in the gar- 
|| den of the London Horticultural Society, the green 
Catharine peach of the Americans is said to be the 


same as this; but this is a mistake, that variety 


| 


| 


| 


| 





i| having globose, not reniform glands, (and being 
| also a free stone, &c. Auth) 

“The Incomparable peach is very nearly the 
same as the Catharine, but is distinguished by its 
higher color, both inside and outside, and by its 
flavor being inferior. On account of its superior 


or the beginning of October, and in the South of| beauty, it is the most cultivated of the two. 


France about the middle of September. The pe- 
riod of the maturity of peaches is generally rather 
earlier in the vicinity of New-York than at Paris. 
Although I follow Duhamel in placing the Admir- 
able tardive as a synonyme of this variety, I per- 
ceive that in some French catalogues, the titles are 
placed separately, as if referrible to distinct fruits. 


Apricot Peacn. Pr. Cat. 


“Leaves crenate, with reniform glands, very 
deep green, somewhat puckered or crumpled on 


| 





| 


} 


| 


each side of the midrib; flowers small, reddish ; | 
fruit large, round, either depressed or pointed at |) 
the apex in which respect it is very variable—to- | 
wards the base the surface is uneven; color a || pearance ; its leaves are large, with smal] inden 
beautiful red next the sun, marbled and dashed || tures. The flowers are large, but do not oper 
with darker shades, pale yellow next the wall, || perfectly, the petals being much hallowed or spoon 


eleven to twelve lines in breadth; the leave 
furnished at their base with rounded glands ; th 


Monstrous POMPONNE. 
| 














September 17, 183). 


——— 


oses very large ones, being quite subject to th 


clogue, a malady which is attributable to the coli 
winds. 


Niverte. Pr. cat. 

Nivetie veloutee. Duh. 

La Nivette, or La Veloutee. Die. d’ Agri 
The flowers of this tree are of medium sine. tn 


Duh. 


S are 


aif 


fruit is large, and sometimes thirty lines in diame 
ter, and of the same height—it is divided by 4 
longitudinal groove of no great depth, one side o! 


which is far more projecting than the other, and j 
is terminated at its summit by a very small nippl. 
the skin is almost wholly of a yellowish whit 


‘ener and only occasionally tinged with some revi 


veins on the sunny side—it separates pretty eas; 
ly from the flesh, which is mostly white, but red 
dish round the stone, and this redness penctrate; 
considerably into the fruit; it is somewhat firp, 
before it attains to perfect maturity, but then be. 
comes very melting, and abounds in juice of a vin 
ous, sweet, and excellent taste, sometimes howey 
er, itis a hittle bitter; the stone is proportionate t 
the size of the fruit, of a pretty regular, oval form 
although a little narrower at its base than at it 
point—it is eighteen lines in length, by an inch in 
diameter. This peach, which is one of the mos' 
beautiful and one of the best freestone varietics 
ripens atthe end of September. 


Pr. cat. 


Pavie de Pomponne. N. Duh. Jard. frui: 
Pavie rouge de Pomponne. QO. Duh. 
Pavie monstreux 

Pavi camu, en. oye 
Gros Perseque rouge, 

Gros melecoton, 

Monstrous Pavy of Pomponne. 
Royal Pavy. For. 


This tree is of very vigorous growth and ap 


‘shaped. The fruit is round and terminated by ‘ 
large namelon ; and it is not only one of the mos! 


‘inches in circumference, and it is stated in the Jar 
din Fruitier, that it is frequently to be met with 10 
the vicinity of Paris, three and a halfinches ind) 
ameter; which work further adds, that the climate 
‘there does not admit of its attaining to that pet 
| fection which it acquires in the South of France 
|The skinis velvety, white, approaching to a gree? 
ish hue on the shade side, and of a fine red colo: 


Peche Abricot, where it is sprinkled with many red dots ; flesh 
Admirable jaune, Du very firm, of a deep crimson next the stone to] 
Abricotee, _ which it strongly adheres—towards the outside ‘beautiful, but surpasses all other peaches in siz 
Grosse Peche jawne tardive, very white, becoming after having been gathered || Duhamel mentions, that it is often fourtee: 
Peche d’ Orange. ||a few days tinged with yellow, and having then 
Sandalie hermaphrodite. an abundance of juice, anda very rich and sweet 
Grosse jawne. flavor; stone middle sized, roundish oval, very 
Peche de Burai slightly pointed.” 
Yellow Admirable, Apmirasie. Pr. cat. Duh. Roz. 
Orange peach, For. Admirable. Pr. cat. 25 ed. No. 102. 
The flowers of this tree are large; the fruit is}| The flowers of this tree are small, and of a pur- 
large, round, flattened, least broad at the head, and || ple rose color ; the fruit is thirty lines in diameter, 
divided by a shallow, longitudinal groove; the||@nd twenty-seven in height—it is divided by a 


skin is covered with down, yellow on the shaded 


side, and somewhat red on the part exposed to the) 





| shallow longitudinal groove, and terminated at the 
summit by a very small nipple; the skin is velve-| 








‘next to the sun. The flesh is very firm, red ly 
‘neath the skin on the sunny side, and also aroun! 
‘the stone, to both of wnich it adheres ; elsewhe' 


sun; the flesh is yellow like that of an apricot,||ty, of a light yellow hue on the shaded side, and || jt js white, and at maturity becomes sweet, 1 
and red next the stone ; it is rather firm, and some- | touched with bright red next the sun; the flesh is), ky, vinous, and of very pleasant flavor. In rain) 
times even a little dry, unless it is perfectly ripe ; || White except round the stone, where it is tinged | and cold seasons, and in climates too far north, ' 


the juice is pleasant, perfumed, and much resem- 
bles the apricot, when the autumn is hot and favor- 
able for its maturity ; the stone is small in com- 
parison with the size of the fruit, and it separates 
with difficulty from the flesh. This peach ripens 
at Paris aboutthe middle of October, and on stand- 
ayds it gains in quality what it loses insize. Du- 
hamel remasks that it may be propagated from 
seeds without degenerating ; he also remarks that 


| with pale red——it is rather firm before it attains to | 
|maturity, but when perfectly ripe, it becomes melt- | 
ing, with abundance of sweet juice, of a vinous, | 
rich, and excellent flavor; the stone is small in| 
proportion to the size of the fruit, which is one of 
the finest peaches, and ripens about the middle of | 
September: the tree is very productive, but it is 
found in France to require more attention than| 
most others to the pruning, because it often has| 








* A“ Live,” the 12th part of an inch. 


- 


| does not perfect its fine qualities, and 1s often i 
sipid, a warm and dry autumn being required 1 
‘it to attain to perfection. The stone is small ii 
| comparison with the size of the fruit. Its periot 
‘of ripening is in the month of October. In the 
| more northern climates, the fruit is sometimes 8" 
thered before mature, to preserve it from the frosts, 
‘and it is then placed on shelves to ripen thr 

house. Itisalso frequently made use of for pre 


) Some weak and feeble branches, and it sometimes || serves and competes, 








Vol. 1 —Ne. 37. 


Macpaven CiincsTone. Pr. cat. 
Pavie blanc. Duh. 

Pavie madeleine, or magdeleine. Duh. syn. 
The leaves of this tree are devoid of glands ; its 
Jowers are of a very delicate rose color, and of 
targe dimensions, being fifteen to sixteen lines in| 
diameter. The fruit is twenty-four to twenty-six | 
lines in height, and twenty-six to twer:ty-eight in 
ifs greatest diameter; and is sometimes terminat- 
ed by a very small namelon. The skin is velvety | 
and almost entirely ofa whitish hne, being speck- | 
ed only with some reddish dots next the sun ; it | 
Joes not separate from the flesh, which is firm, | 
white, succulent, and of a vinous flavor at perfeet | 
maturity. ‘The stone is of a brownish red color, 


! 
| 
| 


| cellence. 
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Buckingham Mignonne. Lond. Hort. Cat. 

This peach, some trees of which I introduced a) 
few years since from Europe, is one of great ex- 
It is arranged in Mr. Lindley’s classi- 
fication in the same section with the Grosse Mig- 
nonne, but is a perfectly distinct variety, consider- 
ably later at maturity, and succeeds the Royal 
George. The tree is of a healthy habit, and pro- 
duces good crops. 

The following detailed description I extract} 
from the Pomological Magazine, in which work | 
the fruit is admirably figured. 

“ Leaves crenated, with globose glands; flow-| 
ers large; fruitlarge and handsome, roundish, | 
somewhat elongated, and rather pointed at the 








strongly adhering to the flesh, and is thirteen lines 
in length, by about ten lines in diameter. This | 
‘ruit ripens in the beginning of September. 

Frencu Boop Peacu. Pr. cat. 


Sanguinole. Duh. 

' tio “— 
ees Duh. syn. | 
Druselle. | 


Scarlet Peach. | 
This is a fruit of moderate size when produced || 
on dry soils, and often not exceeding seventeen to) 
eighteen lines in diameter, and of the same height; 
in good soils, however, it attains to rather larger | 





dimensions. The skin is thick, and separates i 
with difficulty from the flesh; it is covered with 
very fine down of a greyish color, and slightly 
tinged with dull red next the sun. The extremi- 
ty of the fruitis usually terminated by a namelon; 
the flesh is of the color of lees of rather dark-color- 
ed red wine; it has not much juice, and its flavor 
is slightly acid, or bitter, and not agreeable to the 
taste. The stone detaches itself easily from the 
flesh, and is thirteen lines in length and ten in| 
breadth. This peach commonly ripens about the| 
middle of September, or towards the beginning of || > 
October. In warm and early seasons its flavor is 
somewhat improved ; it is much used for preserves 
and compotes, being far better cooked than raw. 
It also serves to make beautiful pickles, but the 





sized, ovate, with a lengthened sharp point, very 


| present, since the first settlement of this country. 


summit; the suture moderately deep along one} 
side ; skin pale yellowish green next the wall, | 
deep red next the sun, marbled with darker ; flesh. 
yellowish white, slightly rayed with some crim-| 
son tints next the stone, from which it parts free-| 
ly; melting, juicy, and very rich ; stone middle-’ 


rugged, and of a brown color.” 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
I believe there has been no year, in which the 
curculio has been So generally destructive as the 





Plum trecs which had not failed to bear well for 
eighteen years in succession, are now destitute of, 
fruit; and there are very few peaches to be found 
amongst us. The young fruit of these kinds in- 
deed, was much scarcer than usual, but that of the | 
nectarine and apricot was abundant; and yet| 
nearly all have disappeared before this busy in-| 
sect. The present season however, is favorable | 
for observation in regard to the causes which have | 
saved particular trees, such as those in the public | 
garden at Rochester; and I should be interested | 
to read all such accounts as the readers of the Gen- 
esee Farmer can furnish. 

To set a good example, I will therefore men- 
tion acase. Iinquired of an acquaintance if he 
had plums this season? “Only one tree that} 





«lingstone variety is more generally used for this 
‘ast named purpose throughout our country. 


Carpinate. Pr. cat. Duh. Jard. fruit. 
Cardinale de Furstembergh. 
Bloody peach. 


‘This peach Duhamel states to be much larger 
and better than the preceding one. The leaves 
have large indentures ; the flowers are large, and || 
of a pale color; the fruit is round, and of the size | 





of a Magdalen ; ; the skin 1 1s wholly of a dull red- || | frequently taken them from my clothes ; but if! 
dish violet hue, and seemingly dirty, from the ap-| | the tree is often jarred in the course of the day, 
pearance of the thick russet-colored down which | | they become so frightened and disturbed as to 


adheres toit. The flesh is generally of a dark! 
purple tint, with veins of the color of the blood| 
beet; the taste is usually flat, or even insipid. It} 
ripens in October, and in consequence of its want 
of flavor, israther an object on account of its col- 
x, than of value in otherrespects. It is said that 
in Italy and other warm climates it is much better 
‘han in colder Jatitudes, and that it is there much 
esteemed ; if so, it would find an appropriate clim-| 
ate in our Southern States. It is but recently that! 
this tree was introduced to our country by myself, 
laving received it from the South of France. Like 
the other varieties of the Blood peach, it serves for 
preserves, compotes, and pickles. 
Barrinaton, Pr. cat. Pom.mag. Lond. 





bears well,” was the reply. “I have another tree| 
| with some on it, but they are waxy, and don’t! 
jlook well.” But where do those trees stand that | 
| do bear? ‘“ The one that bears best, stands be- 
| tween the door and the well, almost in the path | 
“the other tree is further back in the lot.” 

It may be observed by way of explanation, that’ 
the curculio is so timid as often to fall from the: 
\tree on the near approach of a person, and | have | 


‘| quit it entirely, D. T. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


|| with their absent customers. 





I was so well pleased with the fair and candid 
manner in which “ A NurseryMan” replied (see/ 
No. 16) to my strictures on certain gentlemen of| 
his profession that I have been in no haste to! 
prepare a rejoinder. Indeed a part of his remarks 
go to prove a point which I want the farmers and 
horticulturists of the Genesee Country to under- 
stand, viz: that an order, selected from the new- 
est printed catalogues of some nursery establish- 
ments near our maritime cities, may be sent,— 
and it is most probable that not one half of that 
order will be supplied. When they understand) 








hort. cat. 





M this matter, they may shape their minds accord-| 
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ingly, either to bear the disappointmeut, or to have 


the returns made in time to procure the articles not 
furnished, elsewhere. 

I also wish to prepare them for disappointments 
in regard to many of the articles which may be 
supplied. 1 know by experience that it is hard 
sometimes, to avoid mistakes, even among plants 
which we know. It is still more difficult for nur- 
serymen to do right when they purchase plants un- 
der wrong names, and have not skill enough to de- 
tect the error. I have reason to know that abuses 
to a very great extent have prevailed and still pre- 
vail, underthis head. Even from different nurse- 
rymen, whose honesty I could not suspect, I have 
bought the same plant three times over, and twice 
junder wrong names. 

Ihave no wish to dissuade any person from 
sending 300 or 400 miles for plants—it is what 
I have done myself—and it is what I mean to do 
—but I want him to doit with his eyes wide open, 
aware of the risks as well as aware of the pleas- 
ure that success will afford. The old proverb says 
‘* fore-warned, fore-armed.” 

I do not question the good intention of the “ Nur 
seryman ;” and if I knew him I might have per- 
fect confidence in Ais judgment; but I cannot ad- 
mit that his brethren of the trade are generally the 
best judges of fruit; or that they ought to be en- 
couraged in the liberties which some of them take 
Every man who 
neglects the nurseries in his own neighborhood, 
and sends 200 or 300 miles for fruit trees at doub- 
le price, ought to be considered an Amateur ; 
and to interfere with his choice, cannot be any 
thing less than impudence. I have known sever- 
al instances of this kind of interference, but never 
one in which the change was not for the benefit 
of the seller, and tothe great disadvantage of the 
|| purchaser, VersuM Sar. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

I was intending to write a short article on Tv- 
matoes when the 34th No. of the Genesee Farmer 
brought me the Editor’s remarks on this subject. I 
wish him to consider mea as a laborer in anoth- 
er part of the same field. 

We prepare tomatoes in the following manner: 
Throw the ripe fruit into hot water, and then the 
skins are easily peeled. We disregard the seeds; 
and put the peeled fruit, sliced,——without any wa- 
ter into a tin or stone vessel moderately stewing 
them with frequent stirring. As milk has more 
flavor without water, so the drier they can readily 
be made without burning, the more piquant is this 
sauce, the less will it retain of the essential odor of 
the plant, and we think, the sooner will a taste fo: 
it be acquired by a novice. We therefore prefer 
stewing it three hours, not considering it to be 
well done in a shorter time, unless the vessel is 
very shallow. 

Season it with butter, salt, and pepper. 

We also think that ripe tomatoes make better 
pickles than green. In truth we prefer them so 
prepared to any other pickles except walnuts, and 
even this exception is a mattet of doubt. 

I cordially subscribe to all the Editor has said i 
favor of this fruit. Apicive. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Thelast number of The New-York Farmer 
contains a paper with the signature of Wonxi!! 





written against me in the same vulgar style as the 
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294 THE GENESEE FARMER 
; 
two former articles. Wonki is eager to raise his of universal prosperity. Freedom has pitch- | 


; th . : ed her tents upon the hills, and health and 
y occas seems to know nothin 4 . ’ 
eé ~ “ ” hag - 6 comfort reside in every vale. Letthose who 
0 e matter in dispute. 


are ever looking onthe dark side of the pic- 

These samples of the literature and manners Of} sre of life, contrast the condition of this peo- 
our good city will be interesting tomany persons) Hie, with that of any other country, ancient 
in Europe. Q. or modern, and they must rejoice at the ad- 
Zp The number of the N. Y. Farmer, contain-| vancement rather than the decadence, of the 
ing the communication of Wonki has not been|;}human race; they must be proud of their 
received at this office. Will the editor please send|| countrymen rather than disposed to hunt up 
it? causes of complaints, and of perpetual de- 
— nunciation. The good should be noted, when 
From the New-tiogland Farmer. what there is of error calls down rebuke.—| 

Mr. Fessenven,—In the sheets of the Re- The everlasting cry of depravity will not e- 
vue des Revues sent by Doct. Van Mons, is \radicate the latter or augment the ecagst te 
an interesting account of a process for ma- | Unqualified disapprobation, at all times, and 
king a cheap and very good kind of cheese: in all places, bespeak a cold temperament, 
and as the experiment may be deemed wor- and an utter ignorance of the character of 
thy of repetition, by our agriculturists, Isend|/man; to elevate him, commendation is bet- 


_ | 
you a translation for the New-England Far- iter than censure. 


. . | 
mer. Itis probable the process may be con- | _ With the advantages of schools and reli- 
siderably improved, by the use of a press of| 8'0"S instruction so abundantly afforded thro 
come hind, which ‘dees Ont appear to have! Out the Eastern states, with a disposition to 

* . S 


been applied, as in the mode practiced by | advance in fortune, intellectual acquirements) 
our dair.-women and reputation, the daughters of agricuitu- 


al jral and mechanical parents become, in prop- 
I have read your remarks on female indus-| er time, mothers of robust children, who are 
try, and think them generally correct. When | taught by precept and example to emulate 
the daughters of farmers can be well employ-||the meritorious deportment of their progen- 
ed at home, that is the very best place for} itors. 
them; but if there is,poverty, shiftlessness, | But there is one striking fact, which may 
vice, and no work to be done, within the walls; be considered as the test of our prosperity 
of the parental dwelling let them seek a bet-| and the cause of our advancement in all the 
ter situation for earning a support, cultiva- || arts of civilization ; it is the pre-eminent vir- 
ting their minds and improving their mor-|,tue of the females, of all ranks and ages. If 
als. ||the men were as distinguished for their rec- 
You have treated this important subject //titude of conduct, vice would soon disappear 
of inquiry with candor, and that practical) fromthe land; they are responsible for what-| 
good sense, which characterises whatever! ever there is of crime and licentiousness.— 
you publish under the editorial head of the| Let them take counsel from women, and im- 
New-England Farmer. |itate her morals, and the prison and alms| 
In this land of freedom all must work to} house would become useless establishinents | 
live, and recollect the apothegm of Franklin, || Misery would not exist, and joy and felicity 
that ‘God helps them, who help themselves.’ | become the inmates of every mansion. If, 
There are innumerable employments for!) woman is vicious man has made her so, and, 
females in the country. 























to obtain a glass of water. 
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September 17, 183; 





— Se 


ment of of M. Duroncray, of Philadelphia 

and also some account of the Native Ameri. 
can Silk Worms, in the following account by 
the editors. 

We have lately taken occasion, during th, 
visitof a few weeks to Philadelphia, 00 visit 
the Silk spinning establishment of the vene 

rable P. S. Duponceau, Esq. The estab 

lishment «s directed by Mr. D'Homergue ; 
and though simall, sufficiently extensive ¢., 
enable its founder to attain the object which 
he had in view—namely, to satisfy himsel 
experimentally of the degree of skill requi 

red to learn the art of silk spinning. 

A short description of the arrangements » 

dopted in the establishment under D’ Homer 

gue’s directions may be acceptable to ou; 
readers. It consistsin a shed thirty-six fect 
long by twenty im breadth, running north and 
south, the eastern side entirely open, thy 
western exposure but partially closed, hay 

ing six large sashes usually let down, in o 

der to permit the free circulation of air s 
essential to the operations to be performed. 
The entire apparatus and machinery of thy 
establishment cousists of ten furnaces built 
up in masonry, with grates for burning char 

coal, and copper basins for heating the wa 
ter in which the cocoons are placed, and 
made to connect during the spinning opera 
tion with the reels. These are constructed 
inthe most sunple manner.—Each system 
of apparatus and machinery is attended by 
two females—the spinster and a little gir! 
who turns the reel. ‘I'he spinster takes he: 
situation next tothe furnace; she is provi 
ded with a basin of cold water into which she 
dips her fingers, after every immersion ot 
them in the hot water in which the cocoons 
are placed. Her duty is to prepare the co- 
coons by wiping them for a short time in the 
hot water, aud supplying them with the 
number of threads to the reel. It is this op 
eration, which, although extremely simple 
in appearance, is attended with difficulties 


I called at a small) the effects of his character fall upon his de-|| in practice far greater than we had any idea 
house in a neighboring town a few days since, |!scendants, from generation to generation.—|| of. 


We have satisfied ourselves by close ex- 


I found the snug || Woman is, in this country, the standard of|) amination, by inquiries from the females, 
| 


apartments, neatly furnished, and such an | excellence for the lords of creation, who have} who are now spinning for the second year, 


appearance of thrift, that | was induced to|,assumed a lofty position, but the power of 
investigate the cause. The tale was soon|;command does not always ensure respect.— 


jand by the full and precise explanations 


which were given to us by Mr. D’Homergue 





told. The little tenement belonged to a|/To merit distinction, they must endeavor to 


widow, who had two daughters, whose time 
was devotedtothe manutacture of artificial 
flowers for the New-Orleans market. By 
this pleasant branch of industry, they earned 
four or five hundred dollars per annum, and 
were consequently independent, respected, 
comfortable and happy, in the neat cottage, 
which was einbellished with fruit trees and 
flowers, by their own hands. 

It is most interesting and gratifying, to call 
at the houses on the road side, as we pass 
through the country, where a certain appear- 
ance of rural enjoyment strikes the eye, and 
ascertain the infinite modes, in which the va- 
rious inmates earn a support. The variety 
of manufactures which claim the attention of 
the frugal mother and active daughters, is 
absolutely astonishing. 

To know how our people live avd earn a 
living, we must visit them at their own fire- 
sides. Industry, economy, and temperance, 
witb a cheerful heart, and moral habits, tri- 
umph over all the hostilities of climate and 
soil. The rough features of this northern re- 
region are made to assume the delightful as- 
pect of more favored climes. Labor, con- 
stant, unremitted and untiring labor, has giv- 


|propitiate by kindness and ensure commen- 
dation by practical morality ; the times have 
| gone by when to order was deemed a right, 
,and submission ranked among the obliga- 
tions of woman. She hasa mind and has 
‘cultivated it; she is capable of deciding on 
ithe character and deeds of man and he must 
|be ambitious to obtain her good opinions. 

With unfeigned esteem, your most obedi- 


ent servant. H. A. S. Dearrory. 


Brinley Place, 
Sept. 2, 1631. 





From the Boston Evening Gazette. 
SILK WORMS. 


We recently witnessed the operation of over 
4000 SILK Worms at the seat of Naru’. 
‘Dorr, Esq. in Roxbury—and must confess 
ithat we never before felt the least interest 
in this important branch of Natural economy 
until we saw these busy bodies at work. It 
has led usto read and reflect a little upon 
this subject. 

The two following articles are taken from 
the Baltimore Chronicle of the Times, which 
is edited by Professors Ducaten and Sat- 
veRT, Of the University of Maryland—and 
presents a short but interesting description, 














en to New-England the glorious appearance 





of the management adopted in the establish- 





| 
| 
himself, that the art of spinning silk of uni 
formly good quality is afar more difficult ac- 
quirement than has been sometimes stated, 
and genera'/ly thought. 

From these considerations and a convic 
tion of the importance to our country of the 
raising of silk worms, and the manufacture 
| of its invaluable product, we have no hesita- 
tion in subscribing ourselves as the decided 
advocates of the plan submitted by Mr. Du 
Ponceau, to congress after their request— 
namely, toappropriate a sum of money fo! 
‘the thorough instruction of sixty intelligent 
| young men in the art of spinning silk, under 
the direction of Mr. D’Homergue. We have 
| the greatest confidence in Mr. D’Homergue * 
intelligence and abilities; we feel the warm- 
est gratitude for Mr. Du Ponceau’s patriot: 
ic exertions—his sacrifice of time and mon- 
|ey—in convincing our fellow citizens of the 
|importance of this new branch of industry 
and providing for our country the means ol 
securing its benefits. 
| We have the additional gratification of be: 
ing able to state, that the raising of silk 
worms has considerably increased through- 
out the United States, and that the farmers 
of Pennsylvania at least, have satisfied them- 
lselyes that it gives rise toa profitable em 
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ployment. The cocoons which ‘ere sent to 
Philadelphia during the last season were 
purchased by Mr. Du Ponceau at 40 cents 
per pound. While on this subject, to which 
we hope to have occasion to return frequent- 
ly, we will call the attention of our readers 
to an interesting article on native Mexican 
silk worms, for which we are indebted to a 
highly respectable correspondent. 





From the New FE.ngland barmer 


FARMERS WORK FOR SEPTEM- 
BER. 

It is well, about this time to be particular- 
ly attentive to the cattle and sheep, which) 
vou intend to fatten for market or for domes- | 
‘ic consumption. Whew an animal is nearly) 
fattened he becomes somewhat nice and no- | 
tional about his food ; and although he will 
not require so much in quantity as when: 
he was lean, what he does condescend to! 
feed upon must be of the best quality. Grass| 
will soon decline, and it will be advisable! 
with regard to your fatting cattle and milch 
stock to make a liberal use every morning | 
aud evening of cabbage leaves; strippings| 
of mangel wurtzel, or lucern, cut and sup- 
plied by hand by way of soiling. Or if you 
are not provided with these articles, or some- 
thing which will answer as their substitute, 
you may feed them with pumpkins, green 
corn, boiled or steamed potatoes, with a little 
Indian meal stirred into their pottage, sea 
soned with a little salt. 

It is not advisable, when it can well be a- 
voided to turn fatting cattle into mowing: 








AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. ; 


who furnish milk to their inhabitants, and 
may enable some to keep cows, who, without 
the aid of that excellent grass, would be obli- 
ged to dispense with the services of that 
most useful of domestic animals. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


The exhibition of fruits and flowers by the 
Horticultural Society at Niblo’s Garden yes- 
terday morning, attracted numerous crowds 
of visiters, and gave great satisfaction. Of 
the flowers, we leave the catalogue to speak 
—they were beautiful, and prettily arranged 
as an Ornament to the more substantial part 
of the exhibition,—the fruits—in which the 
principal interest of the spectators was mani- 
fested. The show of grapes was finer than 
has ever before been made in this city. One 





ed 35 ounces, and was accompanied by other 
clusters from the same garden scarcely infe- 
rior in magnitude. They were raised in the 
Open air without any artificial protection a- 
| gainst the colds or heats of the climate. Sev- 
io varieties of the native grape, in hand- 
some clusters, of different colors and forms, | 
made their appearance from the vineyard of 
| Professor Gimbrede, at West Point. The 
Catskill grapes, of the European kinds, rais- 
ed in the open air, looked exceedingly well. 
Of peaches there was a great variety, inclu- 
ding the most valuable kinds, in their utmost 
| perfection. The show of pears was equall 

‘fine, the varieties numerous, andthe fruit of 
‘uncommon size and fairness. In other re- 





ofthe clusters from a vine in this city weigh-|| 
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|ably decorated. After the cloth was re- 
moved, various toasts were drank. The 
company separated at an early hour, in all 
respects, we believe, highly gratified.—Al- 
bany Argus. 





Thales, one of the wise men of Grecce.—A 
sophist wishing to puzzle him with difficult 
questions, the sage Miletus replied to them 
all without the least hesitation, and with the 
utmost precision. 

What is the oldest of all things? God, be- 
cause he always existed. 

What is the most beautiful? the world, be- 
Cause it is the work of God. 

What is the greatest of all things? Space, 
because it contains all that has been crea- 
ted 
| What isthe most constant of all things? 
‘Hope, because it still remains with man, af- 
ter he has lost every thing else. 

What is the best ofall things? Virtue, be- 
catise without it there is nothing good. 

What is the quickest of all things? Thought, 
because in less than a momentit can fly to 
the end ofthe universe. 

What is the strongest? Necessity, which 
makes men face all the dangers of life. 

What is the easiest ? To give advice. 

What is the most difficult ? To know your- 
self. 


NEW-YORK GRAIN MARKET. 
Northern Wheat #106 a1 18 
Southen “ 106a@115 














land, to eat the rouen; for ifrouen is turned| spects the exhibition was not remarkable.— 
into in September you cut off one of the best Piums were what the shopkeepers would call 
resources for sheep and laiu.bs in the spring. | a scarce article, the season having been un) 
It is believed that a second crop of grass in) favorable to the production of this fruit. The, 
most cases, when it is sufficiently luxuriant! uncommon success in the cultivation of grapes 


to afford asmuch ashalfa ton to an acre. 

had better be cut for feeding sheep, &c., in} 
the spring then fed olf by fatting cattle. 

LUCERNE FOR MILCH COWS. 

Mr. Arthur Young says, ‘The dairy of| 


rows must have plenty of grass throughout) 


the month of September or their milk wi 

ve very apt to fail. Lucerne, mown green, 
ind given them in a yard, is the most profita- 
ble way Of feeding: the product isso regu- 
ir, that itis an easy matter to proportion the 
lairy to the plantation, and never be undet a 
vant of food; fur lucerne mown every day 
regularly, will carry them into October; 
ind although some persons have asserted 
that cows will not give so much milk thus 


inanaged, as when they range at large, and | 


feed how and where they will, itis nota 
matter of inquiry; because if they give less, 
ihe quantity will pay more clear profit, than 


more produce would in the other case; there) 


nay be some inferiority; but the cows are 
hept on so small a quantity of land, that 
there remains no comparison between the 
methods for profit. 

‘But however doubtful this matter might! 
mee have been, it is no longer; and the ex-| 
periment of the cows kept at the goal of Le- 
wes by Mr. William Cramp, has decided tiie’ 
matter beyond all question; a produce of 
trom 501. to 701. per cow, should forever put 
to silence the silly objections which have been, 
inade to this practice.’ | 

it may be observed that these observations 
of Mr. Young are betier gdapted to the hus-. 
vandry of Great Britain than that of this 
country, where pasture is, in general, more 
plenty and labor more scirce. But the cul-| 
‘tivation of lucerne for soiling in the vicinity, 

‘ large owns, may be advisable to those! 


(will, however, we think induce the cultiva- 
‘tors to continue their endeavors to naturalize 


| the vine in this climate.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 





| Richmond county, new flour taken 
for South America, bbl. 5 75 
Genesee,best brands 5 63 
It appears that new Southern Flour bears a good 
|price now—previous to harvest that description 
was lower than Rochester. 

FLOUR. 


| 











| The third anniversary of the Albany 
Horticultural Society was celebrated in| 
this city on Saturday. The display of 


| fruits, vegetables, plants and flowers, was), 


‘not as great as on the previous anniversa- 
ry, the season being unfavorable to the 
'peach, pear, grape and particularly to what 
‘may be called our staple fruit, the plum ; 
‘but it was, on the whole, a creditable ex- 
hibition. The annual address was deliv- 
ered at the Mansion House, at 3 o’clock, 
p. M. by the Rev. Dr. Lacey. It wasa 





|| was well received by the audience. 


| t:verett of Virginia,maj. Talcott of the U. 


highly pertinent and valuable effort, and 
' We 
hope the author will consent to its publica- 
ation, with a more extended account of the 
nage At 4, p. M. the company sat 





down to an elegant dinner, served up in the 


The Courier and Enquirier of the 13th states, 
“ that the only sale of flour since yesterday worth 
noticing, is 1000 barrels fair Western, to arrive, at 
$5 50, cash.” 





A Salem, Mass. paper of Sept. 6, states, that 
Col. Aavon Burr passed through town last week, 
,on his return from an eastern tour. He is now in 
the 79th year of his age ; he still continues to prac- 
‘tice law in the city of New-York. 





3%7 Caution to Jurors. The Snperior Court at 
New-York, last week, fined every default of a ju- 
ryman, in not appearing at the opening of court, 
$25. 

z% Of the family of Washington—all his 
military secretaries are dead—of his aids-de-camp 
only one survives (Col. John Trumbull)—his ser- 
| vants are all gone, except a very aged female who 
| was at the camp at Valley Forge, and at Morris 








|| best style, by Mr. Bradstreet. Theguests 


iconsisted of the members of the society, the | 
| Lieutenant Governor, C hancellor, Comp-| 
troller, Secretary of State, Recorder of the | 


city, and other state and city officers, and_ 


many citizens. Among the invited guests | 


were the venerable col. Bassett and Dr. 


S. army, and Dr. Spafford, Mr. Walsh, 
and other efficient members of the Rensse- 


Burt, president of the society, presided, 
assisted by Isaac DENNISTON, esq. vice- 
president. 








laer County Horticulturai Society. Judge) 


/town, in 1777-8. His two adopted children, Mr 
| Custis, of Arlington, and Mrs. Lewis, of Wood 
Lawn, are both living. 


| NOTICE. 
| ‘The annual meeting of the Monroe County Hor 
ticuluural Society, will be held at the Arcade in 
| Rochester, on Friday the 7th October, 1831, at 
| 10 o’clock A. M. 
| Rochester, 17th September, 1831. 

H. STEVENS, Secretary 








Bank of Buffalo —This institution commencetl 


: 
The room and table were suit- || operations at Buffalo on the 6th inst 
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ee 
DURABILITY OF TIMBER. 

Mrs Grirritn, a lady of New Jersey, 
whose agricultural and economical writings 
have conferred great benefits on the commu- 
nity, recommends felling trees for posts and 
timber in August. Logs designed for posts 
should be seasoned twelve months, then 
sawed, and each piece charred at the bot- 
tom. Posts, says Mrs. Griffith, cut and] tian peasantry of the present day.—ZJb. 
charred in this way, will last twenty years,!) Pye Coronation.—King William, a- 
but unless the wood is cut in August, and | mong his other reformations, has dispensed | 
seasoned in some dry place, it is worse than) f the Champion at the| 


|with the services o 
useless to char them. ‘Coronation. Mr. Dymoke, who now fills| 
Perhaps we may be accused of a want of 


owe , that honorable office, has certain immunities} 
respect to the opinions of the fair author, but} ;, consequence of his duties, which are, *“to|/others have been received from several! 
we confess we are by no means certain that 


exhibit in an iron jacket and brass breeches, || Staies in the Union. —V. E em 
August is the best month to fell trees for J ; NV. E. Review, 


seated on a mountebank’s horse, asserting a ; = bis 4 
timber. We know of no facts, nor are we : | The Comet of 1832.—The French 


; right which no one disputes, and challen- J 
aware that any experiments have been made,|| ying to fight in a manner which he himself] 7 0UFMa!s have had much to say, these two 
on the comparative durability of timber, cut 


' knows nothing about, and which has been! years past, about the Comet which is to 
in different months, from which any thing discontinued for three hundred years.” The; make its appearance in 1832. ‘The Ger. 
like certainty can be deduced. On this sub-|| challenger, at his last appearance, we believe,||man Journals begin toamuse their readers 
ject, as well as on the influence of the moon)! -ode into the banqueting hall, drank with the! with the chimical apprehensions, which the 


September 17, 1831. 











aren 


rotto of Samoun, a series of vast and | through one of which the water 
|| by the suction produced by the motion of 

the floats, as they recede from the Whee] 

containing the cavities, and through the 
‘other the water is discharged by the -, 
| proach of the floats towards it. The vale 
may be put in motion by the hand, or m4 
'erpower. One fourteen inches in diama. 
ter, with the application of the power of 
| | two men, will raise and discharge 180 gal. 
‘lons per minute. A pump of this size is 
'already in successful operation at the Sims- 


bury mines in this State; and orders for 
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| is drawn up 


| 


the ¢g 
lofty saloons connected by passages so nar- 
row that he was obliged to crawl upon his 
knees, he found the mummies of crocodiles 
of all sizes, ranged in layers from the floors 
to the roofs, tothe number of several mill- 
ions, wrapped in immense quantities of lin- 
en; they are betrer clothed than the Egyp- 
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on animals and vegetables, we believe there} 


is more of superstition than truth in the dis- 
cordant opinions which are prevalent. Were 
it necessary, authority could be adduced, to 
prove that severally each month in the year is 
the most suitable for felling timber. If one 
month or one quarter of the moon is more 
favorable than another, how is it that so much 
diversity of opinion prevails among those 
who have had the best opportunisy for obser- 
vation ? 

Conversing with an agoad gentleman on 
this subject, he informed us that about tw n- 
ty-five years ago, he set a range of fence.— 
The posts used, were all cut at the same 
time, and apparently of the same quality.— 
Some of thein rotted in the course of twelve 
years, others are now sound, and will proba- 
bly last several years. In another instance, 
he about sixty years since, selected several 
round sticks, from the frame of a house, 
built in 1720 or 25, and morticed them for 
posts. ‘Two of these lasted more than fifty- 
five years, though unpainted, and exposed to 
the weather during that long period. We 
have also heard it stated, and have no rea- 
son to doubt its correctness, that a farmer of 
this place cut on each of two successive days 
a load of cedar from the same swamp; the 
fence made from the first was remarkably 
durable; that from the other rotted and be- 
came worthless in a few years. Such facts 
as these show that the durability of timber 
depends not on the inonth in which it is fell- 
ed, but on other causes which are not yet 
well understood. Barnstable Journal. 


The Hon. William Jones of Philadelphia, 
died at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on the 
morning of the 6th inst. Mr. Jones has 
successively filled the offices of Secretary of 
the Navy, President of the U. S. Bank, and 
Collector of the Port of Philadelphia.—N. 


¥Y. Cour. & Eng. 


THe Piacue.—M. Pariset, who has 
spent some time in investigating the causes 
and nature of the Plague, has established 
three propositions, as the result of his labors ; 
—that Egypt is the sole focus of the plague, 
that it did not appear in the world until E- 
gypt ceased toembalm the dead and, in or- 
der to extirpate it, Egypt must return to her 


ancient custom or adopt general measures of 


police and health, as in Europe. We are 
not furnished with the train of reasoning, by 
which M. Pariset has arrived at this valua- 
ble discovery, ifitbe one. He statesthat in 


King, in that dangerous company, uttered) future appearance of this star may inspire. 
his challenge, backed — yer es the) The fact is, that this C omet might approach 
room. The coronation of George EV. cost! the earth much nearer than it actually will 

about £240,000.—Jb. » it. with furnish; y 
The situations in which the present King /approach it, without furnishing the least 
of Belgium, has been placed, are most curi- ground for fear. It Is known that in 1770, 
ous. He became the husband of her who) 4cometapproached within 750,000 leagues 
was to have become Sovereign of the Brit-|/of the earth, about nine times the distance 
ish realms. He is the uncle of her who is to} of the moon ; and those who are acquaint- 
be their sovereign, and thus nearly allied toa! ed with astronomy may have not forgot, 
crown, with which he is not by birth connect-| that Mr. Lalande has computed thirteen 
ed. He has two other crowns, with which) thousand leagues to be the distance at 
he was not connected at all,placed at his dis- | hi h Ta ae ‘iblede 
posal. If any thing conld render this com-), pabcbteiratye tana aie i Sere 
bination of circumstances more curious, it i] ARGomnoet ofour system. The fears which 
the fact, that the hand of the Princess Char-| Journals propogate, arise fiom this, that 
lotte of Wales, was to have been given to the Comet of 1832 will pass near the orbit 
the Prince of Orange, so was thecro nof of the earth, (without fourteen diameters 
Beigiuin, but in both cases Prince Leopold! and a half, thirteen or fourteen thousand 
was preferred.—Ib. _ | leagues,) so that if the earth be at that 
We have before us a list of the collections) point of its orbit which shall be for an inst- 
made in France to aid the cause of Poland; ' t the ' enclinns thn 
the amount is $20,000 francs; it is signed ou; SARE ie CoM, ee Cones F 
nomenon may perhaps result. But this 


by General Lafayette, as President of the . / : 7 
\society established at Paris. Amongst the Case is far from possible for the year 


| contributions there are such as the follow-|| 1832. 

13 taal y aceletesIy t] — 

\Serce “4 es ogy hie — daeeve seg By a) ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 
ee cae eee ee OSSITER & KNOX, having engaged ex 
| ments—By a Lady, a bundle of linen rags) tensively in the Seed, Nursery and Green 
| for dressing wounds—The amount of a num | House business. They will be constantlysu ppli: 
| ber of theatrical representations ; of a num-! ed with a great variety of Agricultural, Horticul- 
ber of balls, and concerts: amount of arti-| furl, Flower, and Forest Tree Seeds. They 
cles made and sold by a number of ladies and || Will also soon be able to furnish an extensive vari- 


‘ ° y ’ yl 
| young ladies, and coilections in a great ma-, &ty of Green House Plants, from the New-York 
Nurseries, and of their own cultivation. 


ee lodges.—10. 3p Orders will be received by them for Tree: 
| Rotary Pump.—Messrs. Hale, Crane rede, Plants, $e ce. from the eiowing - 
leg i: . . ' . ishments: W. Prince & Sons’, and Parmentier 
H & Co. of the city of Hartford, Connecticut, Long Island—Floy’s, Wilson’s, ‘Thorburn’s, and 
have obtained a patent for, and established A. Smith & Co’s, New-York—J. Buel, Albany— 
a manufactory of, anew rotoary pump, | Landreth’s, Philadelphia— Russell's, Boston. — 
‘which promises to be a decided and yalua-| _, A Nursery under the control of N. — 
ble improvement Two wheels are enclo Editor of the Genesee Farmer, with whom “1 ) 
ae: ra : ; owes"*\ are connected, is now in progress, and from wh! 
sed in a casting which corresponds with can be supplied anextensive Vari ty of most of the 
‘them in size, and which fits closely upon| different articles found in Nurseries. tof 
itheir sides. One of the wheels has, on its, 8. & K. will also keep a general assortmem © 
. : E . ol | Garden Tools, Flower Pots, Garden Glasses, «© 
periphery floats or wings, three in numbe r,|| 24> All orders to be executed this fall, should 
at equal distances apart—somewhat like! be sent in previous to the Ist Oct. 
cogs;—the other wheels has cavities into ar ———— 
which the cogs or floats may fall, both) ESSAYS ON AMERICAN SILK, _.. 
wheels being so placed in their casting as) W'w. Directions to farmers for raising © 
to revolve together, and their peripheries) Worms—by Je D. Homergue and Peter: 
fj awe o was re Th sh tl wed Duponceau. Also, 
orming ater-joint. rough the ends 7y,¢ American Gardener, 
or heads of the casing pass the shafts which'| Deane’s New-England Farmer, and 
support and turn the wheels. ! 


Butler’s Farmer's Manual, for sale by 
, ® r | 
There are two apertures in the casing, 
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Rochester, aug. 19 
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I HOYT, PORTER & CO. 
| Pr ince on the Vine, a few copies for sale 
above july 
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